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after all, bring peace and content into the majority
of lives.

Yet these are but the shadows of temperament-;
deep in FitzGerald's heart lay an abundance of simple
treasures. He was loving and loyal; quietly and
unostentatiously generous; indolent as he was, he
would take endless trouble in details to serve his
friends. He was pure-minded with an almost virginal
delicacy. "FitzGerald and Spedding," said W. H.
Thompson, "were two of the purest-living men among
my intimates." But besides the effusiveness of senti-
ment which weakened FitzGerald for practical life,
there was another tendency likely to beset a sensitive
nature. He lived little in the future, and much in the
past. The thought that a happy day was passing
clouded his enjoyment of it; the remembrance of
the days that are no more came in like a shadow
between him and the present. This he endeavoured
to meet by cultivating as far as he could a stoical
attitude. He tried, like Goethe, with the sensitive
instinct for sparing himself pain, not to grieve;
feeling that if he dwelt upon the thought of death
or loss, it would break his burdened heart. Thus,
even in the midst of a tender and delicate re-
trospect, we are checked as It were by a sudden
chill. It was probably this reluctance to suffer, this
emotional indolence, that deprived FitzGerald of that
supreme gift of poetry. It is hard to say how the
greatest and most sensitive of poets bear their grief;
perhaps the secret is that, together with the intensity
of suffering, they have a similarly strong power of
recuperation. They descend inevitably into the dark;
and when they have emerged again they can say what
they have seen. But even this luxury of literary
emotion was denied to FitzGerald, because he couldnd
